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MAY 8th, 1945. 
[The Feast of the Apparition of St. Michael] 


Michaelem cuncti laudeni 
Nec ab hujus se defraudent 
Diei laetitia 

Felix dies, qua sanctorum 
Recensetur angelorum 
Sollemnis victoria. 


Sub tutelu Michaelis 

Pax in terra, pax in coelis, 
Laus et jubilatio, 

Quum sit potens hic virtute 
Pro communi stans salute 
Triumphat in proelio, 


From an old Sequence to St. Michael. 


BLACKFRIARS 


CHRISTIAN CRISIS 


Tne greatest crisis of the century has come with the cessation of 
hostilities and the defeat of the German nation. There is a danger 
that we do not recognise the situation as a crisis. In 1939 everyone 
was most uncomfortably conscious of the crisis as we entered into 
the war. And then within a year, when the Nazi domination of 
Europe came within a pace of success, people understood that a 
critical point in the history of our civilisation had arrived. Chris- 
tians of this country began to drop their quarrels and sink their 
differences. The spirit of anti-Christ was evidently on the threshold, 
and as he seemed likely to pour out his enmity on all Christians alike 
the threat of persecution brought a very strong desire for unity in 
order to resist the evil. Fear, the usual forerunner of a change of 
heart, began to turn Christian men to God and to one another, 
Christian Councils sprang up all.over the country, the Sword of the 
Spirit and Religion and Life movements were organised on a nation- 
wide scale and there were other local movements full of promise, 
such as the Towards a Christian Social Order at Norwich. It is 
interesting to note that the same spirit of fraternity was taking root 
at that time among Christians on the Continent. The German 
domination provided an excellent ground for collaboration among 
the different Christian bodies for four years and more, so that there 
was time to consolidate and prepare lasting results. But north of 
_ the Channel the immediate danger began to recede, and the growing 
success of our arms would make an accurate gauge of the cooling of 
the ardour for Christian co-operation, , 

Now that anti-Christ has been conveniently slain or at least buried 
for the present, Christians seem to be disposed to fall back, with- 
drawing the hand of fellowship and taking up their pre-war antagon- 
isms. Christian Councils are either closing down or remaining 
merely as relics of a past enthusiasm forcing smiles and protracting 
non-committal conversations. It is several years now since the 
Catholic Sword of the Spirit was clearly separated from the Anglican 
Religion and Life movement, and since that day their co-operation 
seems to have diminished progressively. Indeed there is no group at 
the present moment which seems to be animated with a Pentecostal 
spirit. Nowhere is there evidence of a united ‘ Christian front’ om 
the policies that demand a strong and influential backing. Apparent 
prosperity and success, supremely symbolised in the recent victory 
in arms, have brought satisfaction and expelled the hunger for union 
and co-operation. 
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CHRISTIAN CRISIS 203 


The position is ironical, for with the crisis of the ‘ Cease Fire’ 


_comes the judgment on the whole future of Christendom. Are the 


Christians of Europe to continue in their old way of disintegration, 
offering themselves as blind victims to the increasing power. of 
Caesar which has brought the world to the present pass? Or are 
they to take advantage of what could be a creative moment almost 
unparalleled in history? The cessation of hostilities marks the end 
of only the first and simplest stage of the modern struggle; the 
negative destruction of the foe provides an easy formula for life 
while the battle lasts. The crisis arises when destruction has ceased 
and a change-over to positive rebuilding and reorganisation takes 
place. General Franco found it far easier to fight and win the civil 
war in Spain than to carry that State with all its conflicting elements 
with him in his reconstruction. The responsibility which the present 
weeks have brought to the Christians of Europe and America can 
therefore be scarcely exaggerated. In 1940-1941 the people who 
were enthusiastic for Christian co-operation understood the need for 
rebuilding the Chr in character in time and preparing for this 
critical period. But . have been successful the movement should 
have increased in intensity, in clarity and in practicability as the 
present moment approached, so that there might be a sufficiently 
powerful and well-formed Christian public opinion to make itself 
felt in the actual rebuilding which must now begin. 

Far more subtle powers, are now ranged against the Christian way 
of life than while Hitler lived and fought. It is no longer a matter 
of physical force, but of an insinuating spirit which cloaks itself 
under such happy formulae as ‘ righteous indignation.’ Thus the 
brutalities of the concentration camps in Germany have been used 
purposely to kindle hatred. Those atrocious horrors of some of the 
German Nazis were shown to the people on the threshold of victory 
rather than to the defeated Germans themselves, the majority of 
whom were almost unaware of this bestial side of the Nazi campaign, 
except when they were themselves thus tortured. The facts that 
very many of those who suffered in those frightful charnal houses 
were Germans and that other nations have been subject to similar 
cruelty at the hands of those at least nominally on our side, have 
been suppressed in order to ehcourage the British public to condemn 


. in anger the whole German race for these crimes. Again, the final 


treatment of Mussolini and some of his followers, including a woman, 
has been condoned in most responsible quarters as understandable 
and even laudable; the newspapers have published the horror-photos 


of these bestialities with a certain air of gloating. 


This manner of entering into the peace by way of increased hatred 


204 BLACKFRIARS 
is quite obviously contrary to the spirit of Christ, and it is disastrous 
for any Christian peace, which must be the fruit of justice and love, 
In neither of the incidents cited (and there are many other such) did 
justice ér love play a part. In asking prayers for peace during May 
Pope Pius XII has said: ‘It is unhappily not easy in such an 
upheaval to achieve, by the minds of many who are still moved by 
vindictive feelings, a peace which will be tempered equally by equity 
and justice... .’ Yet apart from the frequent appeals from the Holy 
Father few protests of any weight have been made by those who 
profess to follow Christ. 

This insidious attack from anti-Christian powers is covered by 
more successful camouflage at home in the plans for the new post-war 
society now being set on foot, as well as in the genaral attitude to 
society itself. The Christian family, which lies at the foundation of 
any peaceful society, is being steadily undermined both by the State 
and by the individuals who comprise the State. The State attacks 
the family, for instance, in its legislation for education, which 
gradually ceases to be the concern of the parent, and which is now 
aimed at making happy slaves in a formless, classless society, to be 
called—like many other forms of dictatorship—‘ democracy.’ The 
totalitarianism introduced as a war measure when that was the only 
way to win total war, promises to remain to ‘direct’ individual 
slaves to their work, to house them in such a way as to make 
a family impossible, to feed them from food monopolies, and now 
even to rear them artificially when more ‘hands’ are required. 
There is little sign of a general Christian protest again these in- 
fringements of the rights and liberties of the Christian man. A 
_ reason for this silence is that individuals themselves are attacking 

the family and rapidly and cheerfully casting aside the last vestiges 

of responsibility. The intense desire for pleasure without responsi 
bility is poisoning the true conception of the family. The Christian 

Newsletter recently published a supplement (The Outlook for Mar- 

riage, by David R. Mace, April sth) giving an alarming but authori- 

tative account of the increased promiscuity of sexual relationships 

(‘the number of unmarried women in the country who have aband- 

oned their chastity is at least one in six’), in the rapid advance in 

the number of divorce and separation*suits, indicating that at least 

one in ten marriages has broken down. The figures given in this 
account are increasing in geometric progression. The picture 
deepens in gloom when one realises that these figures must include 
many so-called Christians who regard their own private morals (for- 
getting their inescapable social effects) as beyond the reach of 
Christian religion and society. Little wonder that such people allow 
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the attack on Christian life to continue unchallenged. It is with this 
enemy in our midst that we as a nation pass the crisis from negative 


‘ hostilities to positive peacemaking. All those who follow Christ 


should be horrified at this attack on the Christ in themselves; but 
it is too subtle for many to understand it as an attack, or to realise 
that anti-Christ has not yet been buried. 

Now, evidently, is the time when Christians should co-operate on 
these vital issues of future peace. The principles are based on natural 
law, as we have often been reminded; but that is not sufficient to 
bring them to concrete practice. Some spiritual revival is needed to 
bring a widespread enthusiasm for these truths, otherwise no firm 
resistance can be presented to the attack. This of course implies the 
need for Christ’s direct leadership, for the spirit of the gospels, for 
grace. ‘Where are the signs of the change of heart so often called 
for by individual Christians and recently emphasised by his Holiness? 
‘It is not enough to gather in great numbers around the altars of the © 
Blessed Virgin, there to lay offerings, flowers and petitions. There 
is need even more to renew our moral conduct in public and private 
life, for thereby we lay that solid foundation on which alone rests the 
structure of domestic and civil life, a structure not fragile and totter- 
ing, but homogeneous and endurable.’ 

His Holiness in fact stands almost ‘alone in his realisation of the 
supreme importance of this moment of crisis and of its danger unless 
it be redeemed by supernatural justice and charity in those who have 
the power to form the future. In this country we seem ready to 
admit that the relaxing of the physical war strain, and the removal 
of danger, has drained our enthusiasm for any vital Christian action, 
that we require persecution and evil days to keep us prepared for the 
emergencies through which we now pass. There may be little hope 
remaining for establishing a Christian social order, but it is surpris- 
ing that there should be such apathy on the part of Christians and 
that they should be ready to leave the positive side of peacemaking 
to the secular powers bent on paganising Europe. If Christians 
could unite on the fundamental questions of the moment like the love 
of enemies, the love of the Christian family, of chastity and of justice, 
some good things might yet be rescued from the debris of our 
civilisation. Now is the time for fervent and practical Christian 
co-operation. If the crisis is left in the hands of the politicians alone 
the Christians will have lead the Church one stage nearer to the 
catacombs. 

Tue Eprror. 
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FATIMA AND THE PEOPLE’S THEOLOGY 


‘For I am thy servant and the son of thy handmaid, a weak * 


man and of short time, and falling short of the understanding of 
judgement and laws.’ (Wisd, ix, 5.). 


What do we mean by the ‘ mind of the Church’? In the most 
obvious sense the Church is an autocracy: the life and the power 


and the wisdom are from above, from the Head which is Christ. But - 


there is another sense in which the life of the Church has its demo- 
cratic aspect: for the vitality and vigour of the Church, the degree 
in which the life and power and wisdom are used and expressed, this 
depends not least on the masses of the faithful, on their acceptance 
of and response to what is given. So the development of the 
Church’s dogma is a process which can be found to begin from 
below : first the gradual fermentation of the idea in tne devout life 
of the layfolk, then its discussion and analysis in the controversies 
of theologians, then finally the decisive voice, the consecration, by 
the wisdom from above, of the truth in these new discernments and 
elucidations of ancient fact. Can there be a similar process in the 
realm of morals? We do well to remember the power of the Spirit 
in giving to the hearts of the simple and unlearned a sense of the 
right and the good. In two ways this connatural knowledge, as St. 
Thomas calls it, differs from the work of the theologian and may 
complement it: it goes straight to the conclusion, while the theo- 
logian, working in another medium, must first sift and test the 
premisses; it concerns the particular fact or type of fact, where 
theology is concerned primarily with the general principle. True, 
it must submit to the judgement of the ‘Ecclesia docens ; we cannot 
plead the promptings of the Spirit where the conclusion goes against 
the data of revelation or the findings of traditionally established 
theology. Nor can we deny the damage that can be done if those 
who are unacquainted with theology try to justify their convictions 
by the light of a science with which they are not familiar. But on 
the other hand the communis aestimatio of the faithful, when it is 
really a common, a universal, conviction, is a thing of weight; and 
if it can be shown to be a particular application of the principles of 
theology and of the faith we are surely right in- regarding it as being 
an expression of the mind of the Church. 

The moral theology of the Church is always in need of new devel- 
opment and new applications as new facts arise to confront it. Some- 
times the new facts can be stated and defined with scientific accuracy, 
and then the task of theology is relatively easy: in the light of its 
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principles it must say, ‘ This type of action is good or evil as the case 
may be,’ and the decision is an immediate guide to behaviour. Some- 
times, on the other hand, the facts are far more fugitive, and the 
theologian, as such, may be compelled to restrict himself to general 
statements which may be far from helpful to the individual searching 
his conscience here and now. Such is often the case with the 
theology of war. The Church can say, for example, that contra- 
ception, or artificial insemination, are wrong, and can define exactly 
what we are to understand by the terms, and thenceforth the Catholic 
is at least in no doubt as to where he stands. But the Church says 
also that the directly intended killing of the innocent, in warfare as 
elsewhere, is wrong; and this, so far from being the end of the 
matter, is only the beginning. What are the facts? Some will say 
of a particular case that the people being killed cannot be regarded 
as innocent, they are involved in the war themselves; some will say 
that the killing is not directly intended. ... It is just here, on the 
judgement of the facts, that the common estimate of the faithful 
can be of particular value; for if you find the theologian’s statement 
of the principle given practical application in the layman’s judgement 
of the facts—a judgement which, no doubt very slowly and gradually, 
has become sufficiently convinced and sufficiently common to be 
regarded as a general Conviction—then you can presumably say 
that in this case moral theology has advanced to a new elucidation. 

That any such common estimate must as a rule take a long time 
to crystallize is obvious; and the process is presumably bound to 
be retarded where the environment is predominantly non-Christian, 
and still more if war psychosis has subordinated judgement to 
propaganda. That is why, whatever side we may take in the ques- 
tion, we cannot but be thankful for the recent discussion among 
Catholics of the problem of area-bombing, or obliteration-bombing 
as it is sometimes called. For this means first of all that Catholics 
are plainly not willing to take their judgements, ready-made from the 
cheap Press; it means also that they are able to debate the question 
—as for the formation of a ‘Catholic sense’ they must among 
themselves.1 We need to pray urgently that out of all the thought 
and the argument a common estimate may indeed be formed. 

There: are two essential conditions for success. First of all, no 


1 We owe a debt of gratitude to the Editor of ‘ The Catholic Herald,’ for 
instance, for making discussion of this problem possible in his correspondence 
columns. The problem will not cease to be a problem after the war is over: 
there will be the question of the Sanctions at the disposal of international or 
supranational authority. The use of international sanctions was explicitly advo- 
cated by Benedict XV, but of course taking it for granted that they should not 
be immoral in themselves. 
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good can be done, but only damage, by arguing in independence or 
defiance of the theological principles. Thus, a recent letter-writer 
to one of the Catholic newspapers urged the morality of area- 
bombing on the grounds that our duty is to win the war... . This 
puts any non-Catholic reader in the position of being able. to repeat 
the old gibe about believing that the end justifies the means, for 
indeed this is precisely what the writer apparently does believe—in 
defiance of one of the basic principles of all moral theology. More- 
over it rides roughshod over the traditionally established application 
of that principle to the particular question of war: it is the common 
teaching of the Catholic tradition that where war is concerned not 
only must the cause be a just one but the methods also must be in 
themselves justifiable : the cause cannot of itself justify the methods, 
If Catholics find themselves in the position of having to say, of war 
as of anything else, ‘ Our cause is just but the only way we can make 
it prevail is by adopting immoral methods,’ they are in duty bound 
to conclude, ‘ Then we cannot make it prevail,’ and to try to act 
accordingly. 

The second condition is prayer. The ‘ people’s theology’ is a 
matter not of science, of discursive reasoning, but of faith illumined 
by the Holy Spirit : but the mind can be opened to that illumination 
only by prayer, by a prayerful life. ‘1 am thy servant and the son 
of thy handmaid, a weak man and of short time, and falling short 
of the understanding of judgement and laws . . . and who shall know 
thy thought, except thou give wisdom and send thy Holy Spirit 
from above, and so the ways of them that are upon earth may be 
corrected, and men may learn the things that please thee?’ But 
the Spirit is sent to those who call upon the Spirit. 

The desired unanimity, on this subject at any rate, is at present 
far from being given. What is to be done meanwhile, apart from 
praying for it? Two things suggest themselves. First of all, on 
those of us who do feel that in this respect evil is being done, there 
lies a special duty. There are’many things in the recent history of 
this country which must bring down upon it the blessing of God: 
its harbouring of the harbourless from so many lands, both before 
the war broke out and since; the self-sacrificing bravery of so many; 
the innumerable generosities which the distress of war victims has 
called forth. But if we feel that here, on the other hand, objectively 
speaking,” evil is being done, there lies on us the duty of attempting 


2 Need it be said that to regard a course of action as objectively wrong is 
not td be guilty of the arrogance and impertinence of judging the doer of the 
action, or belittling a self-sacrifice or a heroism which may well be far beyond 
the capacity of the one who in his own conscience has to make the judgement? 
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so far as we may to heal the damage done: to heal hatred by a 
greater and deeper love of the brotherhood of men, to assert more 
strongly the fatherhood of God and the authority of his laws by a 
renewal of repentance in our own lives and a greater intensity of 
prayer, to do what we can to expiate.* 

Secondly, whatever our views on this or any other particular prob- 
lem of the moment, we may all be sure that where there is in fact 
an accepted ‘ Catholic view ’ on any subject, it will often be opposed 
or derided in the name of modern science or rational enlightenment : 
and though it is indeed one of our duties to make plain the reason- 
ableness of our faith, the thing goes deeper than that. In this second 
case as in the first, we may find help and guidance in the recent 
dedication of the world by the Pope to the heart of Mary, and in the 
too little known apparitions of our Lady at Fatima, by which the 
dedication was inspired.* 

There are many who are, to say the least, chary of welcoming the 
idea of devotion to the heart of Mary because of the debased forms 
in which the parallel devotion to the sacred heart of our Lord has 
now for so long found expression. But we should not confuse the 
essential with the incidental. What in fact does the devotion mean? 
We use the word heart in our common speach often enough, and 
we do not accuse ourselves of debased sentimentality in so doing, for 
we know what we want to express: we mean love, and the wisdom 
and understanding that spring from love. Le coeur a ses raisons. ... 


.If we speak of devotion to the Sacred Heart we mean simply devo- 


tion to our Lord, but a devotion which concentrates, in love and 
gratitude and supplication, on his loving understanding of, and sym- 
pathy for, the sorrow and suffering of the world—the eternal and 


3 The discomforts or hardships or sufferings which war brings can be made 
an expiatory sacrifice if they are turned into love; prayer itself can be an expia- 
tion; and if instead of trying to escape the thought of the immensity of the 
world’s sufferings we on the contrary try to make it our own, and bear some 
part of it in our own hearts, our sorrow can be, within the passion of Christ, a 
redeeming sorrow, sharing with His in expiating the evil and healing the pain. 

*Our Lady appeared to three children near Fatima, Portugal six times in 
the year 1917. She appeared-as our Lady of the Rosary, and her message was 
that, for the salvation of the world in general and of Russia in particular, God 
wished mankind to pay homage to her heart. After long enquiry the authenti- 
city of the apparitions was recognised by the Bishop of Leiria in 1930, and Fatima 
has become a place of pilgrimage on the scale of Lourdes. On October 3ist, 
1942, Pope Pius XII, broadcasting at the close of the Jubilee celebrating the 
apparitions at Fatima, consecrated Russia and the whole world to the heart of 
*Mary, and renewed this consecration on December 8th of the same year. All 
the dioceses of France were in the same way consecrated to her in 1943, and in 
England the devotion was advocated by the Archbishop of Westminster in a 
pastoral letter in the same year. The literature concerning Fatima includes a 
C.T.S. pamphlet by Archbishop Godfrey, the Apostolic Delegate, and Our Lady 
of Fatima, by Archbishop Ryan, O.P., published by Brown and Nolan, Dublin. 
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infinite wisdom of the Word, but the warm and gentle and human 
wisdom of the Word made flesh who bore our infirmities and shared 
our sorrows. If we speak of the heart of Mary, we think similarly 
of her wise and gentle sympathy, her love, her care for mankind— 
the loving care of her mother’s heart. 

There are often times when you have to set the wisdom of the 
heart against the superficial science which neglects the deeper reali- 
ties, when you have to try to combat the pride of intellect, which 
sets out to build an anthropocentric world, by praying, with the 
knowledge of those deeper realities in your heart, that the wisdom 
which is from above may be given to men, for ‘ by wisdom they 
were healed, whosoever have pleased thee, O Lord, from the begin- 
ning.’ And perhaps in the dedication of the world to the heart of 
Mary the Mother it is this lesson that is being driven home to us 
with renewed emphasis: for we have seen the man-made world, the 
world of man-centred scientific humanism, come crashing down 
before our eyes, and yet it seems to be to the same self-sufficient 
science that built it that we are looking to build it again. The 
science of man is never sufficient and always dangerous unless it 
is complemented by the wisdom of the heart, and that wisdom is 
symbolized, and indeed especially enshrined, in the heart of woman. 
So often you find in the history of the world that it is through woman 
that the deeper realities and the deeper sanities have been preserved 
or restored, and that for these things women have been striving 


while men were too concerned with their polities and their plannings - 


to be aware of them. Patriotism is not enough, justice is not enough, 
science is not enough, logic is not enough—it is for these truths that 
woman stands in the life of mankind: and when they are forgotten 
or ignored it is the life of mankind that suffers. It is an ill thing 
for a man, as the psychologists tell us, to be on bad terms with his 
anima. It is an ill thing for society to lack the wisdom which is 
proper to woman: not thus is the happy family built, or the happy 
world. Yet to-day, when as never before this wisdom is needed 
(for it is indeed a whole world that is to be re-built), the pressure of 
events has been such as to put this wisdom further and further out 
of sight, to push woman further and further not only into doing the 
work of men but into thinking like men, and so to put the hope of 
a better world more and more exclusively in terms of science alone.’ 


5 There are, of course, women who make excellent scientists, philosophers, * 


economists, politicians, and so on, and who rightly therefore follow their voca- 
tion. That is not in question. What is in question is the very real danger that 
present conditions may succeed in stifling generally the wisdom which is most 
proper to women as such—a wisdom without which we cannot hope for a sane ~ 

and happy world. 
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- We need all the help that science can give us, indeed, but science is 


not enough. We need, if science is not merely to repeat old errors, 
we need to revive in our hearts the simple, deep ae we need 
mother-wisdom. 

Perhaps that is one reason why we are to dedicate ourselves to the 
heart of Mary. At Lourdes it was to a simple child that Mary 
appeared, that the pride of rationalism should be humbled; at Fatima 
it was again to simple children that she appeared, and it was simple 
advice that she gave—Tell the people that they must repent, must 
change their lives, and must say the rosary—and are we not to see 
in this a challenge to the different but also dangerous rationalism of 
our own times? There is another thing. Archbishop Ryan, O.P., 
in his book on the apparitions at Fatima, points out the similarity 
between the sign in the skies which there bore witness to the identity 
of Mary, and the sign which was given to St. Dominic when he was 
near to despairing of his.efforts to convert sinners, not by the ‘ rich 
means ’ which had been adopted, but by his own methods of prayer 
and preaching: in each case the sign in the skies, in each case the 
rosary. And what is the connection between the rosary and the 
motherly wisdom of Mary, apart from the fact that it is particularly 
her prayer? ‘ Mary kept all these words, these events, in her heart,’ 
we are told; it was thus that she learned her deep wisdom. And 
the rosary, the prayer that can be used by the most simple and the 
most brilliant and learned alike, the rosary is one of the best and 
simplest methods of keeping the words, the events, of life in our 
hearts as well: the presence of the Infinite on earth, the value of 
the deep human realities, the pattern of family life, the fact of sin, 
of redemption, of our constant need of redemption, the glory of the 
new life, the power and the love of the Spirit, the power and the 
patronage of Mary the Mother herself. ‘By wisdom they were 
healed, whosoever have pleased thee, O Lord, from the beginning.’ 

We have been concerned here primarily with one particular prob- 
lem because it is at the moment the subject of discussion and because 
it is our particular responsibility as Englishmen: those of us who 
are forced to conclude that evil is being done must want to repair 
the evil, and how better than by saying the rosary? But whatever 


"we think about this particular problem, whatever indeed we think 


about the record of our own country in general, none of us can be 
in any doubt whatsoever about the appalling weight of evil—the 
unimaginable cruelties and injustices wrought now for so many years 
past by other hands—with which the whole world is burdened. Of 
none of this can we ever say that now it is past, it is over, we need! 
think no more of it now. Nothing is ever lost. Nothing is ever 
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simply past and done with. The evil that we do lives on with us 
and after us, and in pain and suffering must work itself out in the 
future that is hidden from us, strengthening the hand of that mystery 
of iniquity from which all the evil and all the sorrow take their rise. 
And the evil that others do, the evil that other nations do, in our 
own time, this too lives on with us and after us, this too weighs us 
down and brings sorrow on our world: and we cannot wash our 
- hands of it, we cannot refuse all responsibility, for the world is a 
family in the eyes of God, and those whose crimes and cruelties 
make us shudder to think of, they too are in the eyes of God our 
brothers, and we cannot be indifferent to the deeds and the destiny 


of our brothers. The evil the world does cannot be lost, cannot be. 


obliterated: but it can be repaired. It can be repaired in the love 
and the power of Christ: and for this work too the Head ‘ has need 
of his members.’ We are called to share in our small way in the 
infinite expiation of Christ: and again how better shall we do it, 
or begin to do it, than by the rosary? 

The rosary is not, of course, a substitute for the liturgy and above 
all the Mass. It presupposes that there we are already doing what 
we can. But on the contrary it will precisely enrich our understand- 
ing of the Mass and make more real to us what is there done: and 
it will keep us nearer to that reality throughout the day. ‘ Mary 
kept these words in her heart.’ Many people are so busy that they 
would find it difficult to fit in even the few minutes necessary for 
saying a rosary, but why should it be said all at once? There is no 
one who does not find himself waiting for a few seconds for a train, 
a bus, an appointment; and so the rosary can be said in fragments 
and by that very fact can be a way of keeping these words in the 
heart. 

There is the need of expiation, there is the need of learning the 
wisdom that is from above: for both alike we must turn to Christ 
and his Mother in their loving wisdom and their sympathy for the 
world’s sorrow, dedicate our lives and our work to the love of their 
hearts, and so we may hope in the end to learn wisdom, the wisdom 
that is from above, the deep wisdom of the simple and the pure of 
heart, and then we shall have power to work for the world, for of 
that wisdom we are told that there is no evil by which it can be 
overcome, 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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A TOUCHSTONE FOR DEMOCRACY 


THE term ‘ democracy ’ as used to-day requires a definition. Orig- 
inally it was applied to a form of government controlled ‘by the 
people’s voice in a popular Assembly ; but with the growth of States 
and the impossibility of direct expression of the popular will it came 
to mean representative government; that is to say, government by 
a parliament consisting of representatives nominally chosen by the 
people. But for the same reason that ordinary citizens of a modern 
State were unable to intervene in the processes of legislation and the 
actions of the executive, it was found to be impossible (or at all 
events inadvisable) for them to select the men who were to represent 
them. This was done by the Party caucuses, and all that was left 
to the citizen was permission to vote for one or other of the caucus 
nominees. During the last decade or so the term has been so loosely 
used that its positive content is almost nil, and its main character- 
istic has come to be a purely negative abhorrence of traditionalism 
and of certain forms of authoritarian government (though by no 
means all) confused under the general term ‘ Fascist.’ To make 
confusion worse confounded a social connotation of the adjective 
‘democratic’ has persisted through all these changes. Because in 
the democracies of the original City States free men were politically 
equal, the word ‘democratic’ is now used as a synonym for 
‘egalitarian ’ in a social as well as a political sense, and this exten- 
sion of meaning is further extended to cover societies in which there 
is no true egalitarian spirit, but only an aversion to certain kinds 
of privilege. England, for example, which is riddled with class con- 
sciousness at every level of society is not only called a democracy, 
but has the term ‘ democratic’ attached to it, by those very people 
who are doing all in their power to set up a bureaucratic oligarchy 
in which there will be no sort of social equality. 

Perhaps this welter of terms at variance with the things they are 
supposed to express has become too confused to admit of definition. 
Perhaps the only thing to be done is to be rid of nomenclature alto- 
gether and to concentrate upon realities, discarding the husks of 
falsehood (by whatever name called) and preserving truth by explain- 
ing it rather than by giving it a title. . 

This is very much what Pope Pius XII has done in his Christmas 
Eve allocution of last December. It is true that His Holiness uses 
the term ‘ democracy,’ but only in order to separate the reality from 
the various types of tyranny that masquerade under that name: to 
distinguish between what he calls ‘ true’ and ‘ false ’ democracy.. 
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If he had done no more than this, the world would have been 
greatly in his debt. For a fatal weakness of the present generation 
is to be influenced by names without investigating what lies beneath 
them. But his allocution has a much wider scope than the differen- 


tiation between realities and the labels they bear; it sets out in clear. 


language the requirements of a demoeratic form of government both 
as regards the political authority and the general community, and 
relates these in both instances to the dignity of man created in God’s 
image. 

The appositeness of the Pope’s discourse both to the season in 
which it was given and to the political and social shape of the world 
to-day is strikingly evident; for ‘ Christmas is the feast of human 
dignity, the feast of the admirable transformation. whereby the 
Creator of mankind, assuming human shape, deigned to be born of 
the Virgin, and, through his coming, made us partners in his 
divinity.’ To-day, too, the word ‘ democracy ’ is on everyone’s lips, 
but it is rare indeed to find the true democratic spirit operative in 
the affairs of men. His Holiness points the way—clearly but with- 
out minimising the loftiness of the ideals required in order to follow 
it—to the attainment of real democracy. 

He introduces his thesis by looking through the eyes of the 
‘unquiet multitudes overwhelmed by war,’ and discloses a picture 
of men ‘ pervaded by the conviction that if they had not lacked all 
possibility of criticising and amending the activity of the public 
powers, the world would not have been dragged into the disastrous 
whirlwind of war’ and by the determination in future that ‘ the 
people themselves should be provided with effective guarantees.’ He 
goes on to dispose of the idea that democracy, conceived in the broad 
sense, is confined to a single form of government. It may be 
achieved by monarchies as well as republics. It depends upon the 
presence of certain characteristics in the people who live under a 
democratic regime and in those who are called upon to exercise 
authority. 

The qualifications needed by the former are set out in a notable 
passage in which the theory that the people of a country are an inert 


mass that can be moved only from outside is roundly condemned. : 


‘In a people worthy of the name,’ says His Holiness, ‘ the citizen 
feels within himself the consciousness of his own personality, duties 
and rights, of his own liberty linked with respect for the liberty 
and dignity of others. In a people worthy of the name, all inequali- 
ties due, not to arbitrary will, but to the very nature of things— 
inequalities of culture, property, social position, which naturally do 
not prejudice justice and mutual kindness—are not indeed an obstacle 
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to the existence and dominance of a true spirit of community and 
brotherhood. On the contrary, far from harming civilian equality 
in any way, they give it its proper significance—namely that in the 
eyes of the State each has the right to live honourably his own life 
in the place and conditions in which the plans and purposes of 
Providence have set him.’ 

This packed passage provides a touchstone upon which may be 
tested the validity and: justice of contemporary legislation, and of 
the theories of modern social-political reformers. Liberty deterior- 
ating into licence, equality degenerating into mechanical levelling, 
above all, ambition to obtain a privileged position in the State mas- 
querading as popular leadership—all these perversions of truth, so 
prevalent in the present generation, are shown up in their true light 
as subversive of real democracy. The dignity of man, made in his 
Creator’s image and subject to divine law, provides a refutation of 
them. 

The obverse of the duties and rights of the community consists 
in the responsibilities and qualifications of those in authority. The 
one cannot exist without the other. ‘The criterion upon which the 
Pope insists for those called upon to rule is a high one indeed. Men 
‘chosen for their firm Christian faith and sound and sure judgment 
. . . of pure and firm principles . . . men above all suitable to 
muster up the authority that emanates from their untarnished con- 
sciences . . . men who in passionate times of transition, confused by 
contesting political programmes, hold themselves doubly under the 
obligation to impart to the people and the State the spiritual antidote 
of pure vision and perfect charity . . . men whose spiritual and moral 
temperament is sufficiently firm and fecund, who find in themselves 
and can produce the instruments of democracy, and who know how 
to put them effectively into practice.’ 

Can such men be found? In the cataclysm through which the 
world is passing—a cataclysm that has brought to the surface so 


“much that is directly opposed to these high ideals—it may seem 


impossible. The Pope himself is far from being blind to the tre- 
mendous difficulties of the situation. ‘Where such men are lack- 
ing,’ he warns us, ‘ others come to take their places, to make politics 
a testing ground for their ambitions and a race for profit for them- 
selves, their caste or class.’ But at the same time he shows where 
a beginning must be made. The source of democratic government 
resides in a recognition of the majesty of positive law conforming 
to that absolute order set up by the Creator; and the first requisite 
for this obedience is respect for human personality. 

Here then is the very core of democracy, for governors and 
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governed alike. Without respect for the human personality of the 
humblest subject no less than of the responsible ruler, of all classes 
and parties and not merely of one class or one party, democracy can 
be nothing but a name, and a name that deceives by pretending to 
an order from which the essential element is missing, 

The characteristics of this ‘false democracy’ are enumerated in 
the allocution. ‘They are fully evident in the practice of certain 
Governments. Commissar Vyshinsky, for example, is reported to 
have given the following definition of democracy : ‘ Democrats are 
those who work for the people—for peasants, workers and intellec- 
tuals, for all who with their labour and toil create the things which 
they have the first right to use.’ The omissions in this definition 
are obvious. The ‘ people’ do not comprise the whole nation, but a 
selected part of it; and even that part is portrayed as a passive 
element (what the Pope calls an ‘ inert mass ’) for which the active 
few assume responsibility. This is made clearer when Vyshinsky in 
another speech, and by the action he has taken, denies to the his- 
torical parties of Rumania any part in the management of their 
State, although these parties represent some three-quarters of the 
electorate. 

But the test to apply—and it is a sure test—is the treatment of 
human personality. A democracy worthy of the name has its roots 
in the infinite variety of the individuals of which the nation is com- 
posed. Thence it grows through the family and various corporate 
groups to the eminence of national government. For this reason it 
cannot be imposed upon a country but must develop from within it. 
Obedience to properly constituted authority does not imply lack of 
initiative on the part of the subject, still less exclusion from the 
formation of that authority. On the contrary, a democracy can exist 
only if such initiative and such participation are forthcoming. 

The opposite of democracy is power politics, that is, authoritarian 
control of the masses by a clique of men or nations. Against this 
latter evil we went to war, yet now that the war is finishing we are 
still confronted with the same evil. That it has assumed the name 
of its opposite does not make it any less dangerous. 


R. D. Jess. 
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RESPONSIBILITY AGAIN 


Responsibility implies in the responsible person a nature to be 
served: our own human nature and that of our fellow men in all 
its kinship with other creatures and all its dependence on God. The 
service of nature in this sense involves service in and with our 
bodies: and it involves the service of bodily nature in others—not 
only in other persons but in all the bodily creation. For bodily 
nature, although indeed it is fashioned in accordance with the divine 
intellect, is answerable to God in man and not elsewhere. And this 
service of bodily nature is not any kind of task imposed from without, 
but is implied in the norm of our humanity and thus in the law of 
our understanding of ourselves and of the world we live in. 

Thus the norm of our bodily life implies no bondage to material 
nature although it implies service in and of the body. Such service 
is responsible precisely to the extent that it is in obedience to our 
understanding, free to the extent the understanding we obey is our 
own. A distinction is noted here between the precise bearing of free- 
dom and of responsibility, although in the integrity of human nature 
they inseparably imply each other. 

‘Outside’ the integrity of human nature is the domain of sin, 
considered—precisely from the point of view we have adopted—as 
contra naturam. Thus, in the shattered and scattered Conscious- 
ness which belongs to sin, freedom—obedience to the law of our 
own understanding so far as it is ours—may be held as a political 
or quasi-ethical ideal, even though the understanding be false and 
its law, absolutely speaking, no law. Freedom in this sense makes 
the act of choice a law above nature and therefore, in the created 
will, because the created will is intrinsically natured, a law above 
truth. So to exalt created freedom is sin of the most desperate 
irresponsibility, in which is felt the irony of the serpent’s promise 
“You shall be as gods.’ 

Yet it is precisely this promise that St. Paul repeats, not now 
ironically but incomprehensibly : ‘ Dico vobis dii estis.’ In effect 
the crisis of human freedom is in this very matter of a law-above- 
nature which is either caritas or pride : the healing absolute in which 
God restores man and in man all nature to himself, or the absolute 
of revolt, the auto-responsibility of the damned. From the response 
of caritas follows the mode of man’s service, though the character 
and terms of it are those of his created nature. These man may 


- ratify but not invent. At the opposite pole of pride ‘ all the kingdoms 


of the earth ’ lie open to man. It is the ‘ infinite ’ field of blind-alley 
choices, all alike in their refusal of the divine dimension, 
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In the bond of love man freely subsumes the ‘ bond ’ of nature and 
of ‘necessity.’ Yet as love takes up this necessity, so feared by 
pagan antiquity, the bondage falls from it. It is no longer the 
feared goddess imposing her terrible sequences of restraint upon 
human hope and action. It is the gracious connectedness of that 


field of nature which has become for those who have accepted. in a 


meek heart the bond of love—their inheritance. For those who move 
forward in love, the more complete is their acceptance of nature, 
even where—in the soaring abstract perspectives of our human 
parody of ‘ pure’ intellect—nature is limitation: even though in 
these perspectives ‘ nature’ is identified with limitation itself. 


Human responsibility understood in its integrity—the integrity of 
those who are the children ‘and heirs also’ in Christ of God—is 
contrasted with the false auto-responsibility of pride to which nature 
is limitation and limitation bondage. The bond of love is indeea a 
law above nature in which nature is subsumed and transformed, as 
in Christ’s obedience. But where the law above nature is affirmed in 
the human spirit itself, then nature is set against nature, and man’s 
humble yet exalted lordship over all bodily creatures in the obedi- 
ence of Christ is travestied in the banality of a ‘ mastery over nature’ 
in which man can only subjugate for fear of himself being enslaved. 
In this field, as Berdyaev has shown, master and slave are the related 
poles of one and the same spiritual bondage, 


It is of the utmost importance to note that the conception of free- 
dom native to the ‘ classical’ period in Europe of pagan antiquity, 
the freedom, typically, of. the leisured slave owner, has nothing un- 
ambiguously in common with the freedom integral to human res- 
ponsibility. Answerable to God in the Divine Image, inheriting 
nature in the bond of love, that integral responsibility lacks also any 
common terms with the frenzy of domination which governs now 
man’s attitude to material nature and also, reflexively, to those of 
his fellow men in company with whom he$would call himself free. 


The freedom of the slave owner and that of the machine owner are 
fundamentally the same type of freedom: a freedom as against the 
whole bodily side of man’s nature: a freedom exalted and expressed 
in civilised leisure and intellectual play: a freedom of development 
for the human spirit liberated from the bonds of matter: a freedom 
in contrast to which the laws of material nature are a bondage to be 
thrown off. Such an aspiration of human freedom ultimately and 


implicitly voids the ‘spiritual life of content. At the same time it - 


delivers over the bodily life to be governed by random force and by 
the detached and random intellectuality of the blue-print. In this 
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sphere its corresponding ‘ responsibility ’ is that of the highly-placed 
official. 

This pagan freedom it is which has never been far from the heart 
of Europe. Never too far to return as soon as the prolonged 
exorcism of the ages of Faith should be relaxed a little. As if a 
certain alienation of the heart from the obedience of nature had been 
the besetting sin of the upstart West: so that Dante and the carv- 
ings of Chartres were possible only at the cost of a degree of peni- 
tence proportioned to the untamed conquerors of Rome. 

But we should beware of a tameness which comes elsewhere than 
from the discipline of Christ. The slave is a tame man. The machine 
age has tamed men, yet has not sweetened the sources of violence. 

A mentality estranged from the obedience of nature, anxious of 
its own despotism over matter, perplexed by the contradictions of its 
lust for power, sees in the development of machinery a promise of 
emancipation. . It sees the freedom and the corresponding respon- 
sibility of the slave owner made available to all as collective owners 
of industrial machinery; and it makes the remarkable 2oth century 
obeisance to Christianity as source of the hope of a freedom of which 
industrialism is the means. 

Man, created in God’s image, is steward of the things of earth and 
heir in Christ of created natures. This status of stewardship and 
of heirdom has its corresponding faculty characterised theologically 
as a gift of the Holy Spirit. I mean the gift of wisdom. Ultimately 
the wise and no other is the responsible man: responsible because 
wisdom ‘ responds ’ as the developed germ of the supernatural image, 
to the life of the Holy Trinity. Responsible also in that the wise and 
the wise alone fulfils the role among creatures proper to one who 
responds to the uncreated Truth and Goodness. 

This role among creatures! Wisdom is indeed lonely in the 
modern world. Man’s legal conscience divides creatures into those 
having rights which may be weighed in the balance of justice with 
his own—his fellow men, and those having no rights. These he 
proceeds to exploit and to deface in the confidence that he can do no 
wrong in dealing as he likes with his own—and this goes for the 
whole sub-human creation. His unconfessed private conscience nar- 
rows the first category to those with whom he can feel a degree of 
kinship: those who share with him certain affinities of race or class 
or ways of behaviour: at its worst and narrowest, the prim and 
self-conscious coterie of ‘ decent chaps.’ If the image shown to God 
and man by a private conscience so restricted is of a decency enjoy- 
ing the limited respect of Edgbaston or of Kensington rather than 
a mirror of the eternal wisdom, that shown by the safeguarded legal 
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conscience, merely as such, is more universal at the cost of being 
utterly unilluminated. The man of law is the man of fear to whom 
the sanctions of society and of ethics are only the defences of an 
anxious ego. It is the man of law who would use one half of the 
universe to destroy the other rather than admit that nothing, not 
even his own self, is absolutely his own. 

All is stewardship: the rest is the malice of the unwise. We have 
no right to ‘ do as we like’ with anything: we are stewards of all. 
But our stewardship has this motif: the praise of God through our 
understanding of the natures he has created. In us, through our 
work and our praise: through the work and praise of the whole 
human family, God perfects his work of creation by human collabor- 
ators; creating thus a radiance visible to men of that supernatural 
Image of himself visible to himself alone in the hearts of the children 
of grace, 

BERNARD KELLy. 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON THE LAY 
APOSTOLATE 


‘If we pass in review the long and sorrowful sequence of woes, 
that, as a sad heritage of sin, mark the stages of fallen man’s earthly 
pilgrimage, from the flood on, it would be hard to find spiritual and 
material distress so deep, so universal, as that which we -are now 
experiencing.’ Those are words of Pope Pius XI, written in the 
Encyclical Caritate Christi Compulsi some twelves and a half years 
ago. If they were true then, they are more true than ever of to-day 
when the bloody shroud of war has enveloped nearly all mankind. 

But one feels sometimes that too much ink is devoted to the des- 
cription of what is obvious. Having, therefore, recalled these striking 
words of Christ’s Vicar, let us not dwell here upon the depressing 
thought of the plight of modern humanity; rather we will turn to 
the remedy for such an unhappy state of affairs. 

‘ As these evils crowd in upon us, what hope of remedy is left to 
us’ asked Pope Pius XII in his Easter Homily in 1940, ‘ except that 
which comes from Christ, from his inspirations, and from his teach- 
ing, a healing stream flowing through every vein of our society? 
Only Christ’s law, only Christ’s grace, can renew and restore private 
and public life, redressing the true balance of rights and duties, check- 
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ing unbridled self-interest, controlling passion, implementing and 
perfecting the course of strict justice with his overflowing charity. 
He who could once give his commands to wind and storm, who could 
allay the waves of an angry sea and reduce them to calm, he it is 
who alone can turn men’s hearts to peace and brotherly love; he 
alone can bid the nations settle their disputes, freely and successfully, 
not by violence but by the law of truth, of justice and of charity . . .’ 


_ Yes—Christ, and Christ alone. 


In other words, the restoration of society can come only from a 
return to Christ, from a renewal of the Christian spirit. But where 
is the Christian spirit to be found? Again it is a Pope who tells us, 
the saintly Pius X, who insisted that the first and indispensable source 
of the Christian spirit is the sacred Liturgy of the Church. Or, as 
Pius XI wrote in his letter on the persecution of the Church in Ger- 
many, ‘ In the final analysis every true and lasting reform has pro- 
ceeded from the sanctuary.’ Again ‘ There must begin a real and 
true regeneration which consists in the return of society to Jesus 
Christ and in the return of Jesus Christ to society; . . . The Sacrament 
of the Eucharist, solemn recognition, solemn adoration of this the 
most holy among all holy Sacraments, most divine among divine 
things, that is the remedy.’ So said the Holy Father at the opening 
of the great Eucharistic Congress in Rome in 1922. ‘ The Eucharist 
is the remedy.’ And the Eucharist is the centre of the sacred Liturgy. 

Quotations could very easily be multiplied but to little purpose. 
Those we have given establish beyond doubt the truths— 

(a) that only by a return to Christ can suffering humanity be 
restored to lasting and real peace, and 

(b) that the principal source of the spirit of Christ is the 
Liturgy of the Church. 

Unfortunately the meaning of that word ‘ Liturgy ’ has been taken 
up falsely in certain quarters, and as the Pope himself has pointed out 
in the Encyclical on the Mystical Body, a doubtful liturgical move- 
ment has grown up in some places. The great fault appears to have 
been an over-emphasis on externals—on the rubrics, the vestments, 
the chant and so on. The principal thing—a real appreciation of the 
whole sublime meaning of the great liturgical system of the Church— 
has thus been obscured. A true litungical revival should aim at foster- 
ing a much wider understanding of the inner meaning of the Mass 
and of all the Sacraments, and consequent upon that, of the full 
significance of the life of grace in the soul. The true source of the 
Christian spirit is not primarily the words of the Liturgy but the life 
of grace imparted to the soul by assistance at Holy Mass and the 
reception of the Sacraments, 
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Therefore, when we push our line of reasoning a little further, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the only way by which real peace 
can be restored to men is through a genuine return to the very centre 
and core of Catholicism—Holy Mass, the Sacraments and the other 
means of grace. Hence the very first object of the apostolate should 
be the re-establishment of the reign of the Eucharist in the hearts of 
all men. There is only one remedy for the present social disorder, 
and that is the patient application of the religious system of the 
Catholic Church. 

It follows, then, that the first concern of the Catholic Actionist 
should be to consider how the religious system for which he stands 
can best be presented to those about him. Maybe we tread on slippery 
ground when we suggest that sufficient thought has not so far been 
given to this all-important point. As a matter of fact, it seems to 
have been taken for granted that the presentation of the social doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church is the way most-ready-to-hand of bring. 
ing the Church before the minds of men. 

In favour of this opinion it is usually said that the lead the Holy 
Fathers have given must be followed. Practically all their Encyclicals 
have dealt with social questions : therefore . . . Here there is danger 
of a misinterpretation of the mind and the writings of the Popes. A 
careful study of all Papal utterances of the last sixty years or so will, 
it is true, reveal very great emphasis on the social question, but it is 
on the social question as connected most closely with Catholic doctrine 
as a whole. Even a book like the magnificent ‘ Principles for Peace,’ 
edited for the Committee of the American Bishops, has in the index 
no less than 114 references to Christ, 57 to Our Blessed Lady, 108 
to Charity and 29 to the Blessed Eucharist, to quote only a few 
examples. And this is a book which is professedly devoted to the 
social question! It is not being suggested for one moment that our 
social propaganda is being overdone; the more we have of it the 
better. What is being pointed out is that practically all our energy 
is being devoted to the spread of the knowledge of Catholic social 
principles, too often divorced from the general body of Catholic 
teaching, and not enough emphasis is being placed upon that return 
to Christ which must take place before our social principles can be 
applied on any large scale. Is it not highly significant that in 
Quadragesimo Anno—the Encyclical entitled The Reconstruction of 
the Social Order—special emphasis should be taid on the matter of 
retreats for lay apostles. .\fter mentioning Christian organisations 
and study groups, the Pope goes on: ‘ But above all, let them hold 
in high esteem and assiduously employ for the good of their disciples 
that most valuable means of both personal and social restoration 
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which is to be found in the spiritual exercises.’ The purpose of these 
retreats must be, not to produce glib orators who will compete with 
the Communist tub-thumper, but ‘ true apostles . , . enkindled with 
the fire of the Heart of Christ . . . strong in faith, endowed with an 
invincible steadfastness in persecution, burning with zeal, interested 
solely in spreading everywhere the Kingdom of Christ.’ 

There is a positive danger in Catholic Action taken in its widest 
significance becoming identified with the social apostolate or the study 
group. These things are only part of Catholic Action, and not by any 
means the most important part at that. If ways and means can be 
devised by which Christ—the real, authentic, whole Christ—can be 
presented to men, the Christ of Nazareth and Calvary, the Christ 
of the Eucharist, the Christ of the Church, social principles witl 
take care of themselves. 

Another very real danger in this matter is that the Church might 
possibly come to be regarded as just another competitor in the 
struggle to set up a ‘ New Order.’ Even now a well-known, and 
very excellent Catholic book is called ‘ The Pope’s New Order.’ By 
excessive concentration upon social propaganda separated from its 
proper religious background we offer men some excuse for regarding 
us as competitors with the Communists, the Nazis, Commonwealth, 
the political parties and all the rest for the reformation of mankind. . 
Thus the true nature of the Church as the mystical Body of Christ 
and the only true reformer is obscured. 

Fundamentally, the world to-day is very conscious of its lack of 
religion. Men and women of this country are. living in an unnatural 
condition. We are told that even the most primitive peoples wor- 
ship God in some way. Not so the great majority of our fellow- 
countrymen. (Yet at a recent Chester Diocesan Conference a 
Canon of the Established Church claimed that this is England’s 
grandest hour!). It is not that the man-in-the-street has of set 


_ purpose turned away from God; it is that the national and other 


‘churches ’ have failed to supply him with what he yearns for in his 
inmost soul. It is not his failure but his ‘ church’s’ failure. If all 
the warmth of Catholicism, of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, of the 
Blessed Eucharist, of Our Lady, of all our beliefs and devotional 
practices, could only be set before him he would surely realise that 
here at last he will find satisfaction. 

Closely connected with this dangerous identification of Catholic 
Action with the spread of Catholic social principles, is the tendency 
to regard study as a prerequisite for the apostolate.. Here again. 
we wish to make it plain that we are not decrying study; the more 
learned Catholics we have the better. But is it not at least possible 
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that this continual insistence upon study has so limited the numbers 
of our apostles that they are not sufficient to contstitute a force at 
all? If that is so one would be justified in seeing the devil here at 
work. 

The Pope has said that the first apostles of working men ought 
to be themselves working men. Obviously, these working-men 
apostles will not need the same amount of knowledge as a barrister 
carrying on an apostolate amongst his friends at law. He is deal- 
ing with men of roughly the same intelligence as himself; he can 
talk to them about politics, about war, about sport. Then why 
should he not talk to them about retigion? Why need he study to 
do so? This I think is a very important point, and failure to under- 
stand it is one reason why an immense number of potential apostles 
are never called upon by those officially in charge of Catholic Action, 
We suggest that the amount of knowledge possessed by the average 
Catholic working man is far more than that usually accredited to 
him. He has been attending Church, reading his prayer book and 
hearing sermons for perhaps forty or fifty years; he has been read- 
ing the Catholic press regularly ; he has attended his Catholic club 
and joined in informal discussions with his companions—surely after 
all this he knows enough about religion in general and his own 
- Faith in particular to carry on an effective apostolate amongst his 
fellow workmen? An even more important point is this: that man, 
and he is legion, has in his heart a living, vivid picture of his Faith, 
of something that means more to him than anything else upon earth, 
All he lacks is the encouragement, the organisation, the capacity tu 
put it over. 

Again and again we have read in Papal documents how the Holy 
Father has called upon every man to be an apostle. That important 
principle must be safeguarded beyond all else. Clearly, the devil 
will do his utmost to prevent the principle being effectively realised. 
But he will not directly contradict it; such a method would be too 
obvious for the Arch-Deceiver. He will throw grit in the machinery. 
He will try to convince people that they are not learned enough, not 
holy enough. If he succeeds the number of apostles will be so 
reduced that Catholic Action cannot become a real force and his 
kingdom will be stronger than ever. Hence, it is of absolutely vital 
importance that nothing whatever be allowed to obscure our prin- 
ciple: every Catholic an apostle. The continual aim of all those 
responsible for Catholic Action should be to mobilise all the vast 
numbers of potential apostles, encourage them, organise them, safe- 
guard them, direct them. 

Another point. What method should be applied in the work of 
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the lay apostolate? The first answer that springs to one’s mind is 
that any method that works should be used provided always of 
course that it is legitimate. But in general, it may be said that 
apostolic methods are divided into two classes, those which appeal 
to men as a Crowd, and those which appeal to them as individuals. 
The former include preaching, use of the radio, rallies and demon- 
strations, advertising and so on. The latter is practised by the 
apostolate of personal contact of man to man. ; 

A little consideration will at once make it apparent that the apos- 
tolate of personal contact is far more likely to be effective than the 
general appeal. We are dealing with souls, with souls each different 
from all other souls, each with its own personal problems peculiar 
to itself, each with a unique history, each in its own particular cir- 
cumstances. Obviously, the technique of the apostle must be to 
present the truth in the manner most suited to each individual soul. 
For this, knowledge of that soul’s personal problems and circum- 
stances is necessary, and the only way to obtain that knowledge is 
through friendship, sympathy, understanding, love. ° 

No one will deny for a moment that the general appeal will not 
accomplish a certain amount of good, but it has such obvious disad- 
vantages that it ought to be given only the second place. It is 
forced more or less to treat all souls as being alike, whereas they are 
different ; it depends for its exercise upon comparatively few skilled 
workers, whereas the apostolate is the duty and responsibility of 
ALL. There is much more one could say on this exceedingly im- 
portant point, but space is limited. We must therefore be content 
to refer those who are interested to our booklet ‘A Blueprint for 
Lay Action’ (Paternoster Publications, 67 Fleet Street, E.C.4), 
where the subject is discussed -at greater length. 

Let us look ahead with confidence. Let us realise that there 
is in the Church to-day an enormous apostolic potential, a source of 
power as yet practically untapped. The spirit of Christ must be 
brought to men; then the secret is the mobilisation of vast numbers 
of lay apostles who will pass on to others the treasure at present 
lying hidden in their souls—the treasure of the beauty, the consola- 
tion, the warmth, the appeal of the whole Catholic Faith, and especi- 
ally of the liturgical mysteries. Our greatest need is not learning 
but a much wider diffusion of the conviction that membership of the 
Church carries with it the obligation to undertake apostolic work, 
that Catholicism and the apostolic spirit cannot be separated. 


Francis J. Riptey, C.F. 
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HOLY POVERTY AND HER THREEFOLD HEAVEN 


by 
IACOPONE DA TODI (1228—1306) 


| This is Lauda LX, pp. 132—3 in the edition of Ferri and Caramella 
(Scrittori d'Italia, 1930). On the names and significance of the 
three heavens, see St. Thomas, $.T. I, 68, 4. The third heaven, 
though in a sense ‘ nameless ’ (stanza 25 here), is also of course 


the Empyrean, and is calied so in Lauda XCI, |. 147.] 


He that has Poverty for love 
Has for dominion peace ; 

Stormless his paths and safe, for there 
Robber and envier cease. 


In calm he dies ; is at no pains 

To make a testament ; 
In calm he lives; lets the world lie 
And ministers content. 


He fees no lawyer, great or small; 
No dues to court he bears; 

He laughs to see the imiser stoop 
Under his pack of cares. 


High wisdom is in Poverty, 
For nothing holds her thrall; 
Disdaining al] things under God, 
She can command them all. 


He who disdains can best possess, 
In wholeness can abide 

And treading sure, with feet unsnared, 
Labour till eventide. 


He who desires cannot possess ; 

’Tis things possess their lover ; 
Self-sold to them, he rues the cheat 
His afterthoughts discover. 
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Too low I gaze ever to find 
In vassalage a goal; 

I dare not blot with vanity 
God’s image in the soul. 


God will not house in narrow breast, 
But love’s the measure here ; 

Great-hearted Poverty can close 
The Godhead in her sphere. 


A mystic heaven is Poveriy, 
To earth-dim eyes concealed. 

In the third heaven deep things are heard 
That may not be revealed. 


The first heaven is the firmament— 
All honour’s there denied. 

How many a pilgrim to soul’s peace - 
Does honour lure aside ! 


If you would have ii die in you, 
Wealth you will dispossess, _ 
Bid learning hush, and banish far 

Renown for holiness. 


Riches leave time all unredeemed ; 
Knowledge puffs up the heart; 

At sainthood’s name, hypocrisy 
Crowds in from every part. 


The heaven of stars I think is his 
Who can these things resign. 

More high, more secret is the heaven 
Of waters crystalline. 


Four winds that rise over the sea 
The spirit’s calm destroy, 

And these are fear, and with it hope, 
Sorrow, and with it joy. 


Haruer it is to banish these 
Than all that went before. 

Here to the wise I speak; the rest ‘ 

Will bear my words no more. 
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All fear of hell, all hope of heaven 
The soul must learn to leave, 

At good things had must not rejoice, 
At evil must not grieve. 


Here virtue serves not; from without 
The enabling power inflows; 

All un-self-kaown it keeps the self 
Till strength from weakness grows. 


When virtues stripped to nakedness 
With full-clad vices meet, ; 

In little time the encumbered foe 
Lies dead about their feet. 


Up from the fray the virtues rise, 
Scatheless henceforth to be; 


There greets them now with all her train 
Impassibility. 


The third last heaven is infinite, 

Past measure widé and high; 
All wit’s ambition here must faii, 
All mind’s conceiving die. 


The spirit stripped of every good, 
Of virtue dispossessed, 

Reaps here the bargain’s fruit, and is 

In self-abasing blessed. 


The tissue of this heaven is Naught; 
Its ground in Naught is laid ; 

Here in the truth abides the love 

That's pure and perfect made. 


In this high realm the thing that Js 
The thing that Seems belies ; 

Pride is in heaven; Humility 

Down to perdition flies. 


Betwixt the virtue and the act 
Lurks many a snare and net, 

And some that think they hold the prize 

Are heavenless earthlings yet. 


th 
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This heaven is nameless; thought of ii 
Never shall tongue express. 

Love as in prison lies therein, 
Shadowed in light’s excess. | 


The light that was is lost ‘in dark ; 
Dark into day is scattered ; 
Thus has the new philosophy 
The ancient bottles shattered. 


Where Christ our Lord engrafted is, 
Old things being done away, 

He and the soul are interfused, 
More one than man shall say. 


There without intellect she knows, 
Without affection loves ; 

Her will to God’s will lifted up 
At his sole motion moves. 


But if I live, and yet not I, 
Have being, yet not mine, ~ 
This one-in-twain and twain-in-one 
How shall my words define? 


That man is poor who, having naught, 
From will to have is free, 

And who is lord of all things made 
In the spirit’s liberty. 


Translated hy WALTER SHEWRING. 


THE FEAST OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, 1044. 


[To the Right Reverend Edward Ellis, Bishop of Nottingham, 
these verses are respectfully dedicated. } 


I. 


’Tis not for me to speak in the name of one nation only ; 
I am not myself and am not free to speak. 

I am an exile wherever I may be and lonely 

though filled with the love that all mankind should seek ; 
for as a Pole I may not speak for Britain, 

nor as a Briton may I speak as a Pole; 

for even by the blood it is most surely written 

that I am a hybrid and therefore as neither whole. 


nm 


io, 


II. 
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Little would it profit me were Britain to be saved 
and Poland die or Poland saved and Britain die, 
nor you nor me were even the smallest to be enslaved 


that you or I may in pneers and uncertain comfort lie. 


Love and justice a absolute or not at all 
if peace is to come to all or one, 

and might must be Proved to be in justice’ thrall 
and right not might’s mere bastard son. 


The world may be murderous and mad 

sacrificing others to an individual gain, 
compromising with injustice that brief peace be had, 
and fearful of a litte added pain to attain 

that full and only justice in which peace may reign. 


Ah! Mary! My father’s kin have suffered long 
and my mother’s not at all as suffering goes; 
and the Faith of my father’s kin is strong 

and they can, if need be, bear more blows ; 

but as to my mother’s kin, God only knows, 
and meanwhile the world’s suffering grows. 


Mary! Thou art my father’s people’s Queen 

and my mother’s peopie’s kingdom is Thy Dower 
and if two peoples of the world have ever been 
raised to put an end to the reign of power 

surely it were these two, Your Son’s and Your sons, 


O, Mother of the World, were surely the chosen ones. 


Mary, Mother of God and men, 
pray for us then. 


Pray to the Father and Our Lord Thy Son 

and to the Holy Ghost All Three in One 

that God’s will be done, 

yet that, if may be, we be spared more pain 

and at last God’s justice reign, 

but that, if we stil! must suffer, yet 

we be hard in the Faith and not forget, 

yet not hard in heart 

not hard to our fellow sufferers’ self sought smart. 


Yet pray, O Holy Ark of Peace, 

that at last the sufferings of the oppressed cease 
and right at last have power over might 

and the world bathe in God’s Light. 


NAaAPISAL STEFAN POTOCKI. 


TR 
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*~MEDIAEVAL STUDIES! 


TraDiTto. STupIES IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL History, ‘THOUGHT 
AND RELIGION. (Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service Co., New 
York; $6.50 per annum. Single copies, $7.50). 


Amid the turmoil of war no less than four new periodicals dealing 
with medieval or classical studies have appeared, one in England 
(Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies), one in Canada (Mediaeval 
Studies), and two in the United States of America (Medievalia et 
Humanistica and Traditio), a reassuring sigm that the interest of 
students in humanistic and medieval literature is not only alive but 
flourishing, both in this country and on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The timely appearance of Traditio will be warmly welcomed by 
scholars. It supplies a particular need by publishing in full papers 
which, ‘ by the nature of their respective subjects or by the technical 
complexity of the researches involved, assume diménsions that would 
be too bulky for any monthly or quarterly magazine but which, on 
the other hand, could not very well be published as monographs.’ — It 
appears once a year in a volume of 400 to 500 pages, under the 
editorship of two renowned professors of the Catholic University of 
America, Dr. J. Quasten and Dr. S. Kuttner. 

The title Traditio is aptly chosen; its programme is stated in the 
sub-title : ‘ Studies in Ancient and Medieval History, Thought and 
Religion.’ In the Editor’s words, Traditio ‘ represents an effort 
toward comprehensive knowledge of all the living forces, forn:s, 
institutions, and ideas which have made, both in the Church and in 
secular society, the texture of history | something more than a mere 
deposit of dates and facts.’ . Its aim is to show the unbroken con- 
tinuity of Greek and Latin culture, through the patristic period and 
the Middle Ages, in the intellectual, moral, legal and religious 
spheres of our civilization, linking up the legacy of the past with 
present thought. This first number is representative, embracing vari- 
ous branches of learning, Classical and Christian Antiquity, Liturgy, 
Patrology, Medieval Philosophy and Theology, History, Canon Law 
and Political Theory. It is impossible to examine the whole volume 
step by step; here we only draw attention to some of its main 
features. 

J. C. Plumpe, of the Catholic University of America, deals with 
‘Vivum Saxum, Vivi Lapides. The concept of ‘‘ Living Stones ’’ in 
Classical and Christian Antiquity.’ In this erudite and delightful 


1 We hope to resume this regular bulletin on medieval literature. We shall 
first try to survey the works published during the war, and then to give an 
account of the current books or periodicals on the subject, 
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enquiry the author traces the fortunes of the expression, Vivum 
Saxum, introduced by Vergil (Aen., 1. 166) and Vivi Lapides, by St. 
Peter (I, ii, 4), and elucidates the meaning of ‘ Living Stones ’ with all 
its connotations in the Latin writers, in the Fathers of Church, from 
St. Augustine to Bede, in the Christian poets, and in the Liturgy, with 
particular reference to the famous hymn for the dedication of a 
church, Urbs beata Ierusalem. 

A very careful, and in many ways singularly successful, attempt 
to present St. Irenaeus’s theological attitudes, and an account of its 
development, is to be found in Pére T. A. Audet’s ‘ Orientations 
théologiques chez Saint Irénée.’ The author is from the Dominican 
College of Ottawa, and we look with eagerness to his forthcoming 
work on L’Idée d’évolution chez S. Irénée, of which this essay is the 
first chapter. 

Students of Liturgy will greatly appreciate the cuntitivadionn of two 
well-known masters: ‘ Oriental Influence in the Gallican Liturgy,’ 
by Dr. J. Quasten, and ‘ Missa Graecorum, Missa Sancti Iohannis 
Crisostomi,’ by Dom A. Strittmatter, O.S.B. An important note 
(pp. 84-85) on Greek learning in Western Europe from the beginning 
of the ninth century to the middle of the twelfth calls for special 
attention. 

Scholasticism is also given two papers. In the first, ‘ Studien zur 
Theologie des zwélften Jahrhunderts,’ Professor A. Landgraf presents 
us with fruitful information, mainly from unprinted sources, on a 
problem hitherto little explored—the existence of nominalism in some 
theologians of the second half of the twelfth century. He concludes 
that, though we meet with manifest nominalistic tendencies in 
different theologians of the period, we cannot speak of a nominalistic 
theological school. Further, he discusses with great competence the 
books of the Sentences of Robert Pullus, their doctrinal merit, influ- 
ence and date. In the second paper, ‘ The Notitia Intuitiva of non- 
existents according to William of Ockham,’ Dr. P. Béhner, O.F.M., 
attempts an historically exact interpretation of this teaching of 
Ockham’s to which he adds a critical study of the text of Ockham’s 
reportatio and a revised edition of Rep. II, q. 14-15. While we 
admire his deep knowledge of the famous Franciscan Doctor’s works, 
we cannot accept his interpretation without many and important 
reservations. 

Dr. S. Kuttner’s excellent paper on ‘ Bernardus Compostellanus 
Antiquus, a study in the Glossators of the Canon Law,’ is a model 
of scholarship in historical research, and such as we would expect 
from one of our leading authorities on the history of Canon Law. 
Professor Gaines Post, of the University of Wisconsin, throws much 
needed light on the momentous question of ‘ The Plena Potestas and 
Consent in Medieval Assemblies.’ It is a conscientious study of the 
greatest value, even if one does not endorse all the author’s views 
on the many strictures raised in the discussion, or does not always 
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agree with the criticisms expressed against those who hold a different 
opinion. 

The present volume of Traditio reflects great honour on American 
scholarship, and promises well for the future. It remains to be 
added that an Index of subjects and proper names would have 
augmented the value of the book. 

DanieL A. Caius, O.P. 


GeraRD MANLEy Hopkins. W. H. Gardner. (Secker and Warburg ; 
258.) 

In twenty-five years the critical study of Gerard Hopkins has 
accumulated to fill a four-page bibliography and the critical approach 
to his work has developed from an attack in The Universe of March 
1919 against Robert Bridges’ editing of the poems, through the varied 
minor excitements of psychologists, notably of Dr, I. A. Richards’ 
school of criticism, through the elucidations of theologians, Jesuit 
and other, through the appreciations of poets and of scholars like F. 
R. Leavis, to the admirably comprehensive work of Dr. Pick and of 
W. H. Gardner in the present volume. There is no need by now to 
argue for Hopkins a place on the literary map. All that has been 
done. The task of a writer like Mr. Gardner has been to bring to- 
gether all that contributes to an understanding of the poetry and of 
what Hopkins meant by.the poetry. And it was no light task. It 
involved the due appreciation of Scotist theology, of the Ignatian ex- 
ercises, of Catholic priesthood, of Welsh language and prosody, of the 
origins in English verse and diafect of the diction and rhythm of the 
poems, of Hopkins’ other creative interests in music and drawing, of 
his interest too in early Greek philosophy,—and all this in a mind 
able to devote years of work to the single task of bringing these 
thing's to bear on the detailed elucidation of the poems. It on Be one 


_ gasp a little that such a task should be completed in war-time. It is 


amazingly well done. 
And it is well doné because Mr, Gardner has come to share in the 
intensity of Hopkins own interests and in the right order of their 
predominance. It is absolutely right that the bulk of the finest work 
in the book should fall under such chapter heads as ‘ Diction and 
Syntax’ and ‘ Sonnet Morphology’; and that ‘The Wreck of the 
Deutschland ’ should receive more than thirty pages of study with the 
focus of interest in the achievement of its diction and rhythmic struc- 
ture. The poet’s profound and difficult meaning is not ignored, but 
is made to ‘ flash off exploit ’ as Hopkins himself would have had it 
explained. The ‘ Windhover,’ ‘ Spelt from Sybil’s Leaves’ and 
‘That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire’ receive the same type of hand- 
ling. It is a critical manipulation which must be written down as 
the most adequate yet to the understanding of these difficult master- 
pieces. 
Respect for the man, Hopkins, for his dual vocation of priest and 
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poet ; for the achievement of his resetting of the pitch of poetic utter. 
ance have proved an indispensable condition even of the making 
sense of the poetry. In this context ‘ the faithless fable and miss’ 
precisely to the extent that they condescend to the object of their 
criticism. May critics of the psychological school please note. 

The book is so thorough that the loopholes for minor dissatisfaction 
are very few, though it is perhaps worth mentioning that the word 
‘fang’ in the sense of ‘ seize’ for which literary antecedents are 
sought on page 131, features quite commonly in North Staffordshire 
dialect where ‘ fang howt o’ this’ means ‘catch hold.’ In face of 
the constant and intensely interested notes on local words in the note. 
books perhaps tere is slightly too literary an emphasis in Mr. 
Gardner’s derivation of Hopkins’ diction and vocabulary, é 

Mr. Gardner is sailing on deeper controversial waters when he takes 
up T. S. Eliot’s criticism to the effect that Hopkins is a ‘ devotional’ 
poet rather than ‘a religious poet in the more important sense in which 
Baudelaire and Villon were religious poets.’ He rebuts the criticism 
with two rather obvious arguments while at the same time allowing 
that it is ‘a paradox which Mr. Eliot could, if he chose, brilliantly 
expound.’ But Mr. Eliot has expounded it in his essay on Baudelaire, 
which, together with Maritain’s ‘ Frontieres de la Poésie,’ may be 
offered as a corrective to a certain academic naiveté which fails to 
recognise any other dimensions of poetry than those in which Hop- 
kins showed himself so supreme a master. * 

It is in keeping with a Scotist reverence for particularity that Hop- 
kins should be, as I think it true tq say he is, a poet of the senses— 
precisely in the particularity of their direct contact with nature— 
rather than a poet of the imagination. Of course he goes further 
than the senses, for it is not the senses which tell him the beauty of 
Our Lord in the bluebell he thas just been looking at. The question 
is rather of the character of his imagery. His most brilliant symbols 
—the Windhover—have a powerful personal relevance in a personal 
context in which we may come to appreciate their metaphysical im- 
port. Yet in a very true sense they cast no shadow, They are 
curiously devoid of connotation in the language of imagery which, no 
less than the language of word and syllable, of sound and stress, be- 
longs to the inherited material for the handling of which the poet is 
responsible. 

However it is difficult in a short space to discuss these things with- 
out ambiguity. Mr. Gardner promises a second volume which will 
be awaited with keen anticipation. 

BERNARD KELLY. 


BLake anD Rossetti. By Kerrison Preston. (De la More Press; 
18s.). 

‘Is it too fanciful,’ asks Mr. Preston, ‘ to imagine that part of his 

[Blake’s] mighty soul quitting his body so vigorously may have 
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found possible that very day, near at hand in London the use of a 
congenial speck of new human life, or at least the spiritual influenc- 
ing of a new conception. . .?’ The object of this slight volume is 
to prove by means of rather far-fetched analogies and correspond- 
ences that in some way (though how the author is at a loss to 
explain) the departing soul of Blake entered into, or profoundly 
influenced the embryonic body of Rossetti. 

Grounds for this astonishing conjecture are primarily the coin- 
cidence of the interest of Blake’s last years with his illustrations to 
Dante, of whose theology he held a poor opinion, and the lifelong 
devotion to and study of the Italian poet by Rossetti pére. On this 
slight peg is hung the further coincidence of a lapse of nine months 
between the death of Blake and the birth of Dante Gabriel and the 
fact that he purchased Blake’s notebook and, on the strength of 
interest aroused by this, finished Gilchrist’s Life of Blake. Much is 
made of the fact that both were poet-painters, yet Blake regarded 
himself as a painter-engraver and his poetry as secondary; while 
Rossetti confessed himself to be essentially a poet who turned to 


painting as a more sure means of livelihood. Mr. Preston finds 


a further link between the two in that they were both in revolt against 
the rising tide of materialism engendered by the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Actually not one of the poems or paintings of Rossetti shows the 
smallest influence of or affinity with those of Blake, in either form 
or content. Blake’s etherial pictures of which every brush stroke 
is the outer sign of an inner, inspiring meaning, have nothing in 
common with the careful romanticising of mediaeval allegories, the 
over-detailed realism with which Rosetti expressed disgust for his 
own times. Disapproval of the style and mannerisms of Reynolds 
is the only correspondence between the two painters. 

In poetry, Blake’s early work shows an innocence (and an experi- 
ence), a fervour and passion totally lacking in Rossetti. His 
achievement of the ideal as seen, though ‘ not with the vegetative 


. eye’ is not attained by Rossetti. Blake’s later and middle works 
were the expression of a sure faith in the values of the spirit, the 


reality of the transcendant and.an awareness of Eternity which 
deepened ‘ as this foolish body decays.’ Rossetti, on the other hand, 
abandoning the Catholic faith of his childhood for agnosticism, shows 
in his poetry a sick yearning for permanence and stability beyond 
the fair and delusive appearance of Nature and of a merely human 
love. The only immortality of which he shows awareness is the 
terrible reality of an Eternal Hell compounded of the ghosts of his 
murdered self and the agony of the contemplation of the ‘ might- 


-have-been.’ Mr. Preston makes an apt comparison between the art 
of Botticelli and that of Blake. Had he looked nearer in time he 
‘might have found one with Samuel Palmer and in poetry with a 


backward glance at Traherne. We find no correspondance between 
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the carefully turned sonnets by which (pace the Blessed Damozel) 
Rossetti is chiefly remembered and the undisciplined outpourings of 
the Prophetic Books. The Blessed Damozel, for all its lovely 
imagery, is at the uttermost remove from Blake’s description of even 
the lowest of his Heaven’s, Beulah, the ‘ place where Contrarities 
are equally true.’ Could any greater contrast be found between 
Blake’s treatment of the Magdalen and Rossetti’s Jenny, which the 
latter declared to be his favourite poem? 

When writing on Blake, Mr. Preston shows great insight and 
sympathy. His first chapter is a really valuable summary of Blake’s 
outlook. With regard to Rossetti he is unfortunately carried 
away by desire to prove his case into an unwarranted idealisation. 
This is a pity, for the book apart from several irritating and con- 
fusing asides is interesting and readable. Nevertheless, we must 
add that too much is made of the very doubtful conjecture as to 
Blake’s disappointed hopes of fatherhood and that the naming of 
the great characters of the Prophetic Books is of far deeper 
significance than Mr. Preston imagines. 

JANET CLEEVEs. 


Wuat is A Crassic? By T. S. Eliot. (Faber; 3s. 6d.) 


No one who reads this address given before the Virgil Society 
in October, 1944, will regret that Mr. T. S. Eliot has set himself 
to answer again the question which Sainte-Beauve might be thought 
to have closed. 

The Essay oi Sainte-Beauve was written in the heat of contro- 
versy, it is a work of polemic, and it is not free from the dust of 
strife. The approach of Mr. Eliot is more objective, and from a 
different angle. From the first he makes it clear that he is not 
concerned with controversy, that he has no verdict to deliver on the 
relative merits of Classical and Romantic literature. He addresses 
himself merely to answering the question ‘ What is a Classic? ’ ob- 
jectively and absolutely. 


The word ‘ Classic’ has many meanings in as many different con- ° 


texts, and all of them custom has made permissible. But in this 
address Mr. Eliot is occupied only with one meaning in one con- 
text. He is not concerned with defining the limits of Classical and 
Romantic literature, his purpose is only to define a Classic. In do- 
ing this he is careful to preserve for himself the right on other occa- 
sions to use the word ‘ Classic’ in the less absolute sense which we 
use in speaking of ‘Handley Cross’ as a classic of the hunting 
field, or the authors of Greece and Rome as the classics. 

In attempting to answer the question ‘ What is a Classic? * in the 
sense to which he has limited himself, Mr. Eliot has Virgil parti 
cularly in mind, for the very good reason that ‘ whatsoever solution 
we arrive at, it cannot be one which excludes Virgil--we may cot 
fidently say it must be one which will expressly reckon with him.’ 
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‘Les ouvrages anciens ne sont pas classiques parce qu’ils sont 
vieux, mais parce qu’ils sont énergiques, frais, et dispos,’ Sainte- 
Beuve tells us. But Mr. Eliot, in defining a Classic with Virgil as 
his standard, is more exacting. The qualities he requires for a 
Classic are ‘ maturity of mind, maturity of manners, maturity 8f _ 
language, perfection of the common style, and coniprehensiveness.’ 
After surveying the great monuments of European literature, he 
finds them all defective in one or more of these qualities, and there- 
fore concludes that the only Classical Poet, absolutely speaking, is 
the poet Virgil. 

But, Mr. Eliot is careful to point out, to say that Virgil is the 
only absolutely Classical Poet, is not at all to say that he is tae 
greatest poet that ever lived—a statement which, as he says, is 
really meaningless. Still less is it to say that, because Latin Litera- 
ture produced the only Classical Poet, it is therefore greater than 
any Other literature. Readers of this address will remember the 
saying of Rémy de Gourmont that ‘ Classical Roman Literature died 
of Virgilian perfection,’ and Mr. Eliot says much the same thing. 
Indeed, it is by no means an unqualified advantage for a language 
to culminate in a Classic, atid whether it does so or not is largely, 
Mr, Eliot maintains, a matter of chance. But to say that Virgil 
is the only Classical Poet properly so called does mean that Virgil 
supplies a criterion and standard of criticism of which we must never 
lose sight. As Dr. Mackail has said so well in the masterly in- 
troduction to his text of the Aeneid: ‘ for the enormous and chaotic 
production of the present age, it is more than ever essential to have 
a standard of quality, to preserve and study the masterpieces. This 
standard Virgil gives’ (Mackail, Aeneid, Intro. Ixxv). 

It is not for us to criticise the thesis we have tried to outline and, 
indeed, so fascinating, so lucid is the whole exposition that criticism 
is charmed and, almost in spite of itself, silenced. The importance 
of this address must not be judged by its length, for in a very small 
space Mr. Eliot has comprised a vast survey. He has argued his 
thesis so enchantingly and so clearly that it is hard not to believe 
that it will take its place among the few, very few, masterpieces of 
our time, to stand beside, if not to outlive, the Essay of Sainte- 
Beuve. 

Bruno S. JAMES. 


Darypop ap Gwitym: Selected poems translated -by Nigel Heseltine. 
(Dublin: The Cuala Press; 12s. 6d.) 

Tue Grear Huncer. By Patrick Kavanagh. (Dublin: The Cuala 
Press; 12s. 6d.) 


Rarely nowadays can one want to begin a review with praise for 
the look of a book. The present examples of the work of the Cuala 
Press are a happy reminder of what good craftsmanship can do. 
They are not exotics : indeed they have the plain type, strong paper 
and simple binding of ‘boards and linen which characterised the 
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Ditchling Press in England. In other words, here are books with 
a limited appeal which yet deserve publication. A private press can 
do a valuable job for literature as well as for the art of book 
making if it avoids the temptation to produce exorbitantly priced 
Collector’s pieces, with all the signing and numbering and the de 
luxe racket. 


Ireland should be able to use its neutrality to good effect in the 
field of publishing. And Mr. Heseltine’s translations of a medieval 
Welsh poet and Mr. Kavanagh’s long poem about Irish rural life 
are just the things which a commercial publisher would inevitably 
ignore but which a private press is justified in producing in a limited 
edition. Yeats once said that ‘ No poetry has a right to live merely 
because it is good. It must be the best of its kind.’ Again, ‘ Down 
in Sligo one sees the whole world in a day’s walk, every man ina 
class. It is too small there for minorities.” Which is to say that 
the criterion of a metropolitan mass-production may have no sort of 
relevance for a whole range of writing—‘ the best of its kind,’ but 
that kind isn’t a Book Society choice or in demand at Boots. 

The gesture of the Irish publication of an English translation of a 
Welsh poet is delightful, and Mr. Heseltine’s easy prose versions 
are astonishingly loyal to the original. Much is sacrificed: the re- 
sonance of language, the rich elaboration of the classic Welsh pro- 
sody. But there remains more than an echo of Dafydd’s lively fan- 
cy, his passion for the detailed loveliness of trees and snow and hair 
and eye. Thus the-Wind, ‘ Trumpeter of the sky nightly crossing 
the wild wasteland, dry and swift, trampling the sky on your vast 
journey, shooting the idle snow down, scattering it like a vain pile 
of chaff, through the surf your temper flies over the sea.’ It is a 
pity that no indication is given of the original Welsh poems. And 
Dafydd’s birthplace was Bro Gynin, spelt so. 

The Great Hunger is a sardonic study in rural futility : ‘ He will 
hardly remember that life happened to him,’ is Mr. Kavanagh’s 
summary of an Irish peasant’s days. It is not at all a ‘sweet’ 
poem, but it is certainly a healthy rejoinder to the naive optimism 
that sees all virtue in life on the land while ignoring its frequent 
sterility, ‘ Where the seed gets no chance to.come through To the 
fun of the sun.’ 

Evans, O.P. 


THe OrpER AND CHAPTERS OF St. JoHN’s GospeL. By 
F. R. Hoare. (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.) 


Theories abou: the Gospels which are based upon mathematical 
computations are apt to be somewhat tiresome to the non-mathemati- 
cal and suspect to the ordinary critic, who may perhaps feel 
(not always justly) that figures can be made to prove anything. 
Here, however, arithmetic is invoked in support oi a theory now 
by no means new that for some unknown reason the original auto- 
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graph of St, John’s Gospel was tampered with, presumably by ac- 
cident, before its publication and that the order of certain incidents 
and passages was accordingly upset. The present study is a very 
elaborate and painstaking attempt to establish the ‘ original ’ order 
and chapter divisions of the Gospel before the rearrangement took 
piace. What is new in Mr. Hoare’s treatment is the attempt to 
reconstruct the actual content of each sheet of the original fair copy 
by means of a detailed arithmetical analysis of the Gospel and of 
the ‘ displacements ’ in general. 

According to Mr. Hoare no less than twenty-one transpositions 
have to be made in order to recover the original order of the text 
as dictated by St. John. This is certainly rather a tall order, but 
Mr. Hoare claims that all these transpositions not only conform to 
his arithmetical analysis but also to natural breaks or discontinuities 
in the sense of the text. The result of making all these alterations 
in the order of the text is, he claims, a great improvement in the 
sense and a closer conformity with the chronological requirements 
of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Enthusiastic though he is about the merits of his own solution 
of the ‘ displacements,’ Mr. Hoare would not by-any means claim 
that it is the only reasonable alternative. He tells us that the pur- 
pose of his reconstruction is ‘ only to show that there is no mechani- 
cal or psychological difficulty in accounting for the existence of St. 
John’s Gospel in its original form, as a faulty reconstruction made 
after the original document had fallen into partial confusion’ (p. 
101). We are left free to retain another explanation if we prefer. 
The real trouble about his reconstruction is that it requires too many 
coincidences and involves too much conjecture. In addition to as- 
suming that the leaves were actually disarranged before publication 
we have also to assume that for some unknown reason St. John was 
unable to check his MS again before it was sent out, and also 
that each sheet of papyrus contained exactly one column of twenty 
lines each containing about twenty words. Other assumptions which 
have to be made on this theory are: (1) that neither the original 
rough copy dictated by St. John nor the author himself were avail- 
able to restore the original order in all its correctness after the 
dislocations had taken place; (2) that the scribe could not remem- 
ber the correct order (although he had already taken down the rough 
copy); (3) that the fair copy that suffered the disarrangement was 
made up of ungummed and unnumbered papyrus strips; (4) that 
there was only a single column of writing on each strip; (5) that 
this fair copy was not a codex but a roll. Not all these assump- 
tions have equal extrinsic probability. For instance, the average 
width of a column of about twenty letters (such as Mr. Hoare 
thinks the scribe used) would be between three and four inches, and 
since the average depth of a roll used foy literary purposes seems 
to have been about nine or ten inches, either the scribe must have 
wasted a great deal of paper by leaving enormous margins between 
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the coiumns (when the sheets were pasted together) or else the papy- 
rus sheets must have been of rather unusua! size—i.e., about nine 
or ten inches by four or five inches. 

Even if we assume that all the above conjectures are true, there 
are still other serious obstacles. For instance, the analysis has 
omitted altogether the consideration of one famous “ displacement,’ 
viz. that of xviii, 24, which ought apparentiy to come between vv. 1 
and 14 of the same chapter. Again, it is necessary for the theory 
to assume that the reading palin (‘again’) in iv, 3, is an inter- 
polation—it may be, but it has considerable MS support. 

The suggested rearrangement of the Gospel does not therefore 
carry conviction; for while we are prepared to admit the existence 
of the problem created by some of these discontinuities and ‘ dis- 
placements ’ we feel that no compelling reason has been given for 
changing our view that the real explanation is more likely to lie in 
the Semitic mind of St. John than in a breeze that blew away the 
leaves. Nevertheless, we think that Mr. Hoare’s book is a note- 
worthy contribution to the theory of accidental displacement and that 
he has staced with moderation, thoroughness and lucidity all that 
can be said from that standpoint. 

The book has been very well produced. The format is excellent, 
and misprints are very few indeed. Considering the intricacy of the 
priniing it is also very cheap at the price. 

J. B. Orcnarp. 


Tue OnLy Door Out. By Mary Wilkes. | (Faber; 8s. 6d.). 


‘ The only door out is the door in,’ and that door, in this readable 
story, leads to an Anglican sisterhood, where the heroine finds a 
troubled peace after a ‘ good time’ at an Oxford women’s college. 
The picture of the religious vocation is interesting, if surprising, to 
those familiar with an older discipline. 
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